GHERGHEN  CELEBRITIES
to the questions he asked. But he was asking them in
Hindustani, in Persian . . .
At the end of what seemed an interminable wait our papers
were returned to us stamped with the official seal. For the
moment we were out of danger. That was a comfort A rug
was quickly unrolled and we were given tea, sugar and fresh
bread. Then the aksakal appeared. He carried himself with
dignity, had a w-hite beard, thick lips, and the dark skin of
the Indian. He invited us to stay with him. Like the rest of
his rare compatriots in the region, he wore the English flag
on his coat. It was a distinctive sign and would be a pro-
tection in the event of a rebellion breaking out. He did not
know English.
He led us across the oasis. The countrywomen fled, hiding
their faces with a fold of their white veils. Only well-to-do
Turki ladies wear the horsehair or lace veil. The men rose
and joining their hands on their breasts salaamed to us.
Those who were on horseback hastened to dismount as a
gesture of respect. There were ripe apricots on the branches
above our heads and I had my first taste of fruit that year.
Groups of peasants, in garments of white cotton, were
weeding in the cornfields. Here and there one of them wore
a rose over the ear. As they weeded, two of their number
made music with a viola and a little drum. Under the shade
of a tree in a courtyard further on, a dying man lay on a
divan rug. His family knelt round, silent, fanning him,
looking on him for the last time. The cemetery was very
close by, its tombs surrounded by a wooden palisade and
surmounted by a horse's tail.
Comfort.
Once more under a roof, we stayed five days as the
aksakaPs guests. Though the windows were large, I felt the
lack of air at every turn. We were put in a guest-room
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